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It is appropriate to give in this place some 
account of Martha Savory’s character and Chris- 
tian experience. That our notice is brief and 
incomplete, owing to the loss of most of her 
own memoranda, and of the letters she addressed 
with whom she was on intimate terms. 
it will be intellectual 
disposition, as well as an experi- 
ence erent from those of her husband. 
lt however, that this dissimi- 
larity was a hindrance to their joint service in 
the gospel, any more than to their social harmony 
and love. It may be, on the contrary, that 
Martha Savory’s quickuess of understanding and 
of feeling, the readiness with which she appre- 
hended sentiments and condition of others, 
her conversancy with the allurements of city 
life, and the perils of unbelief from which she 
had been rescned, fitted her in a peculiar degree 
to be her husband's helper in the ministry, es- | 
pecially in their travels on the continent. 

She was born in London in 1781, and was the’ 
daughter of Joseph and Anna Savory. To an 
active and vigurous understanding she united a 
strength of will which would brook little control, 
together with much energy and fearlessness ; and 
the propensity to follow the vain inclinations of 
the unregenerate heart displayed itself in an in- 
dulgence in sell that was inimical to the re- 
straints of Christian principle. Her disposition 
was generous; all her emotions were ardent, and 
were seldom subjected to the discipline of a cor- | 
rected judgment 
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through the visitations of heavenly love, her 
mind was forcibly aroused to a conviction of the 
need of redeeming grace. She was particularly 
impressed by the preaching and influence of 
William Savery, whose home in London was at 
her father’s house. In some memoranda of this 
period, she remarks, “‘ Frequently in the meet- 
ings appointed by him, I was greatly wrought 
upon by his living ministry ;”’ and notwithstand- 
ing that she subse “quently wandered far from the 
way of peace, there is good ground to believe 
that the remembrance of those truths which had 
penetrated her heart through the instrumentality 
of this gospel messenger, was never altogether 
effaced 

Being naturally endowed with a lively imagi- 
nation and a taste for literature, she sought to 
suppress the upbraidings of conscience in intel- 
lectual pursuits, and employed much time in the 
composition of verses that were merely a tran- 
script of visionary and romantic ideas, afterwards 
published under the title of “ Poetical Tales.’ 
This volume obtained but a limited circulation ; 
for, soon after it had issued from the press, the 
conviction that it had been an unhallowed and 
unprofitable exercise of her understanding was 
so impressed upon her spirit, that, although the 
sacrifice was considerable, she caused all the 
unsold copies to be destroyed. It is interesting 
to observe how, in later years, this talent for 
metrical rhythm, which had been so misapplied, 
became consecrated, as were all her faculties, to 
the promotion of piety and virtue. 

During the long period in which her mental 
energies were thus misdirected, a cloud of dark- 
ness enveloped her spirit. She had, when about 
| nineteen years of age, imbibed sceptical views in 
_ refe srence to the truths of revealed religion ; and 
| as she seldom read the Holy Scriptures, and was 
almost a stranger to their sacred contents, her 
imagination pictured an easier way to escape 
from the power and the consequences of sin than 
in that self:renunciation which the Gospel ev- 
joins. In some memoranda of her experience, 
she says, in reference to the snares by which her 


' mind was entangled :—*“ 1 was led to a love of 


metaphysical studies, and fancied I discovered, 
with clearness, that human vice, and consequent- 
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530 FRIENDS’ 
ly human misery, spravg from ignorance of the 
nature of virtue, and that if mankind would be- 
come instructed they would become good; and 
that it was only necessary to behold virtue in its 
native beauty, to love it and to practise it. 
how fallacious was this reasoning! ‘The world 
by wisdom knows not God; the natural man 
receives not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness to him, neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.’” 
At length, however, when, in 1811, Martha 
Savory had completed the thirtieth year of her 
life, she became deeply impressed by the con- 
viction that she was wandering on the barren 
mountains of doubt and error; and through the 
renewed visitation of divine love, the light of 
the Sun of righteousness again shined into her 
heart, and its humbling influence brake the rock 
in pieces. Some circumstances occurred that 
were instrumental in promoting this great change. 
She was introduced into frequent communication 
with some honored servants of the Lord, particu- 
larly with the late Mary Dudley, and her daugh- 
ter Elizabeth. An attack of indisposition 
prostrated her bodily strength, and afforded 
opportunity for serious reflection. Whilst from 
this cause confined to her chamber, a young 
person (Susanna Corder), with whom she was 
only very slightly acquainted, but to whom she 
was ever afterwards united in an intimate and 
confidential friendship, was attracted to visit her. 
The interview was a memorable one; the over- 
shadowing wing of goodness and mercy being 
permitted to gather their spirits under its blessed 
influence. On her recovery from this illness, 
Martha Savory paid a short visit to her new friend, 
which afforded an opportunity for the manifesta- 
tion of continued deep Christian interest ; and, on 
her quitting the house, Susanna Corder put into 
her hand a copy of the “ Olney Hymns.’’ When 
she had proceeded a few steps towards home, she 
opened the book, and without noticing even the 
title, instantly cast her eyes on the lines, “ The 
rebel’s surrender to grace,’ commencing— 


‘‘ Lord, Thou hast won; at length I yield; 
My heart, by mighty grace compelled, 
Surrenders all to Thee; 
Against thy terrors long I strove, 
But who can stand against thy love? 
Love conquers even me.”’ 


She was deeply affected by the remarkable 
application of the whole of the hymn to the ex- 
perience which she was then passing through ; 
she could not refrain from weeping, and to avoid 
the observation of passers-by, she walked through 
secluded streets, giving vent to her emotion; 
and she afterwards repeatedly expressed her 
belief that there was, in this apparently casual 
incident, a divine interposition and guidance; 
“for,” said she, ‘‘ every word of that hymn ap- 
peared as if purposely written to describe my case, 
so that I could scarcely read it from the many 
tears I shed overit. It is no exaggerated picture.” 
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She now spent much time alone, almost con- 
stantly reading the Bible; and so precious was 
the influence that operated on her spirit, whilst 
thus employed, and so wonderfully were the 


©} blessed truths of the Gospel unfolded to her 


understanding, that, as she expressed it, “ every 
page of it seemed, as it were, illuminated.” 
Sustained by the joy and peace of believing, she 
was enabled to follow in faith the leadings of the 
Holy Spirit, and, through divine strength, to 
become as a whole burnt sacrifice on the altar of 
that gracious Redeemer, who had, in his rich 
mercy, plucked her from the pit of destruction. 
Having had much forgiven, she loved much, and 
shruok not from the many and deep humiliations 
which were involved in such a course of dedica- 
tion to her Lord. Even her external appearance 
strikingly bespoke her altered character. There 
had always been in her countenance an expres- 
sion of benevolence, but it had not indicated a 
gentle or diffident mind. In her demeanor and 
personal attire, she had conspicuously followed 
the vain fashions of the times; but now, humi- 
lity, with a modest and retiring manner, marked 
her conduct ; everything merely ornamental was 
discarded, and the softening effect of a sanctify- 
ing principle imparted to the features of her face 
a sweetness which, impressing the beholder with 
a consciousness of the regenerating power that 
wrought within, was, to more than a few of her 
acquaintance, both arousing and instructive. She 
changed her residence from Finsbury to the 
borough of Southwark, and settled near her 
friend Susanna Corder, with whom she united 
in the formation of a philanthropic association, 
“The Southwark Female Society for the relief 
of sickness and extreme want.” The late Mary 
Sterry, and several other estimable members of 
Southwark meeting, together with benevolent 
individuals among the different religious de- 
nominations of the district, soon joined them, 
and the Society became a highly influential 
channel through which assistance has been 
variously rendered to many thousands of the 
indigent poor; and it still continues, thongh 
with a reduced scale of operations, to be an im- 
portant source of help to the sick and destitute. 

Martha Savory devoted to this work of mercy 
much time and personal exertion; but a more 
important service was also designed for her. She 
felt constrained to give evidence of her love to 
Christ by a public testimony to the grace which 
had heen vouchsafed to her through Him who is 
“the way, the truth, and the life.” Deep were the 
conflicts of spirit which she endured ere she could 
yield to this solemn requirement, but “sweet 
peace ” was, she says, as she records the sacrifice, 
the result of thus acknowledging her gracious 
Lord. ‘ This step,” she continues, “ appears to 
me to involve the greatest of all possible mental 
reduction, but I reverently believe it was neces- 
sary for me, and more perhaps on my own ac- 
count than on account of others ; for, without this 
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bond, and the necessary baptisms attending this 
vocation, I should have been in danger of turning 
back, and perhaps altogether losing the little 
spiritual life which has been mercifully raised.” 
She adds a fervent petition for preservation and 
guidance, and that, by whatever means, however 
suffering to nature, the vessel might be purified, 
and fitted for the Master’s use. She first spoke 
asa minister in the year 1814. The humilia- 
tion and brokenness of spirit which marked these 
weighty engagements were felt by many, es- 
pecially among her youthful friends, to be pecu- 
liarly impressive, as tokens of the soul-cleansing 
operations of omnipotent love, and as an awaken- 
ing call to yield to the same regenerating in- 
fluence. 

She was acknowledged as a minister, by 
Southwark Monthly Meeting, in the year 1818, 
when she had reached the age of 36; and, in 
1821, with the cordial approval of the meetings 
of which she was a member, she commenced that 
course of missionary labor in the gospel, to which 
she was subsequently so much devoted. Her 
mission, on this occasion, was to Congenies, 
where, and in the surrounding villages, she re- 
mained twelve months. 

A letter to one of her sisters, written a few 
years after her marriage, so fully represents her 
religious sentiments, and the doctrine she was 
concerned to preach and maintain, that it may 
not improperly conclude this outline of her 
mental and religious character. 

‘Burton, 13th of Twelfth month, 1830. 

“T read thy remarks, my endeared sister, on 
the present state of things amongst us, with 
much interest, from having had corresponding 
feelings frequently raised in my own mind in this 
day of general excitement on religious subjects. 

“Tt remains to be a solemn truth that nothing 
can draw to God but what proceeds from him; 
and whatever may be the eloquence or oratory 
of man, if it be not the gift of God, and under 
his holy anointing, which always has a tendency 
to humble the creature and exalt the Creator, it 
will in the end only scatter and deceive. It has 
long appeared to me that true vital religion is a 
very simple thing, although, from our fallen 
state, requiring continual warfare with evil to 
keep it alive. It surely consists in communion, 
and at times a degree of union, with our Om- 
nipotent Creator, through the mediation of our 
Holy Redeemer. And seeing these feelings 
cannot be produced by eloquent discourses or 
beautiful illustrations of Scripture, but by deep 
humiliation and frequent baptisms of spirit, 
whereby the heart is purified and fitted to receive 
a greater degree of divine influence ; seeing it is 
produced by daily prayer, by giving up our own 
will, and seeking above all things to do the will 
of our Heavenly Father, surely there is cause to 
hope that those who are convinced of this, and 
who have tasted of spiritual communion through 
this appointed means, will never be satisfied with 


anything, however enticing, which, if not under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, may well be 
compared to ‘sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.’ 

‘*T am far from confining this influence to the 
ministers of our little Society, but assuredly be- 
lieve that those who are brought under the im- 
mediate teachings of the Spirit, under every 
profession, will be more and more convinced 
that they cannot preach to profit the people, in 
their own will and at their own command; and 
that as true and spiritual religion prevails, they 
must in this respect come to us, and not we go 
tothem. Yet still it is certainly a day of much 
excitement and of danger, especially to the 
young and unawakened ; and there never was a 
time when the members of our Society were 
more loudly called upon to watch unto prayer 
both on their own account and on account of 
others, humbly to implore, not only that the 
Holy Spirit may not be taken from us, but that 
a greater effusion of it may be poured upon us 
as a body, that so we may all be made and kept 
alive in Him in whom is life, and the life is the 
light of men. I believe this would be much 
more our experience, if the things of this world 
were kept in subjection by fervent daily prayer 
and the obedience of faith, which remain to be 
the means pointed out by our gracious Redeemer, 
of communion with the Father through Him. 
What can be more pure than the profession we 
make, to be guided by the Holy Spirit? and if 
we really are so, we shall be concerned to main- 
tain this daily exercise of heart before the Lord, 
and yet become what I reverently believe is his 
gracious will respecting us, and al/ under every 
name who are thus guided and have become 
living members of the Church of Christ, even 
that we should be as lights in the world, or a 
city set upon a hill, which cannot be hid.” 

Jobn and Martha Yeardley did not remain 
long idle in their new position. In the First 
month, 1827, they received a “minute” for 
visiting the meetings in their Monthly Meeting; 
and in the Second month, they commenced a 
tour amongst the meetings in some other parts 
of Yorkshire. These duties occupied them until 
the 19th of the Fourth month. 

Among John Yeardley’s notes made during 
the more general visit, we meet with a memoran- 
dum which may be taken to mark a stage or 
era in his Christian experience. The daily ree- 
ord of religious exercise and feeling which is 
so useful to many in the hidden season of tender 
growth and preparation for future service, is less 
likely to be maintained—and, it may be, less 
necessary—in the meridian of life, when the 
time and strength are taken up with active 
labor. 

“3d mo.—I could write much as to the state 
of my mind, but have of late thought it safer not 
to record all the inward dispensations which I 
have to pass through. I feel strong desires to 
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be wholly given up to serve my great Lord and 
Master, and that 1 may above all things become 
qualified for his service; but the baptisms 
through which I have to pass are many, and 
exceedingly trying to the natural part. Nothing 
will do but to rely wholly on the Divine Arm of 
Power for support in pure naked faith.” 


(To be continued. ) 


jin the ear. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
‘““ WHY DO NOT OUR NUMBERS INCREASE ?” 


[This question is supposed to embrace the increase 
of members from without. ] 


The above question has been more than once 
proposed, and some pertinent remarks made in 
relation to it in the Review, but as it is one of | 
lively interest to those who are already of “ our | 
number,” it should not be hastily dismissed ; and 
it also seems desirable that the discussion should 
be conducted with as much candor and cordial- 
ity as mark the communications of “ Philemon’ 
mam“ St” 

There seems, however, to be another question | 
involved in the one proposed, or rather an out- 
side view of it, which religious men, only, who 
are not in membership with us, can fully answer, | 
and that is: “ What is there amongst the priv- 
ileges enjoyed, or peculiarities maintained by the 
Society of Friends, that should induce me to 
seek for membership within it?” 

“ Philemon,” says ‘“‘my brother * *, what 
shall we do to promote an increase of members 
in the church? Let every one come heartily to 
Christ. Let repentance and faith have their 
perfect work. Let us not be satisfied, let us not | 
rest, until we have found ‘the pearl of great 
price,’ * * until we have tasted the good word | 
of eternal life; until we have forsaken our evil 
ways and evil thoughts, and given. ourselves 
heartily to God.’”’ Such a portraiture of conver- 
sion must, if read by an earnest, seeking soul, 
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Church of Christ, because “he cannot serve God 
and mammon.” 

Viewing himself a sinner, and ready to ery 
out, “Oh! wretched man that [ am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death,” he is 
impressed with the belief that there is no such 
thing as life, without growth, in religion ; first, 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
He looks earnestly around for the 
most efficient means of religious improvement 
that the Heavenly Father has placed within his 
reach; and being taught to regard the import- 
ant difference between the means and the end of 
religious advancement, he is led also to see that 
organized associations of serious-minded people 
can only be counted amongst the means, and not 
the end, desired. He is warned not to place any 
reliance upon a “sad countenance,” nor upon 
them “ who appear unto men to fast ;” he is told 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is not in “ meat 
and drink,” or in any outward performance or 
station, “but in righteousness and peace, and 


"| joy in the Holy Ghost ;”’ and he is in search of 


fellow-mortals who are, like himself, seeking for 
that heavenly kingdom within their own hearts, 
and who are willing to sympathize with and 
counsel him, and to accept of the like services 
from him, whenever he may have ability to 
perform them. He believes that such an asso- 
ciation of men or women who are drawn to- 
gether by the love of Christ, feel and know that 
in him they are all one—“ that there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free ;”’ but all 
are brethren—born of the same spirit, and 
drinking of the same well. And if such earnest 
ones, on coming together, have cause to remem 
ber, that in their nominal membership amongst 
formal professors, they have been endeavoring to 
live upon “the husks which the swine did eat,” 
they will be the more likely to realize the truth 
that ‘the bread that cometh down from heaven 
is meat, indeed,” and to accept of the invitation 
given by the Apostle: “ Brethren, we are not 


who is “panting” after a reconciliation with | children of the bond-woman, but of the free: 


God, be regarded as truthful, if he regards 
the pure and undefiled religion of Jesus of 
Nazareth, as the instrumentality by which that 
reconciliation can alone be accomplished. 
may satisfy him, as far as it regards his admit. 
tance into the church universal, and yet leave 
the question unanswered,—Shall I seek for 
membership in the Society of Friends? Our 
enquirer, (if not a bigot,) knows that the real 
members of the Church of Christ are not con- 
fined to one denomination of professors; that 
many of those who are making an open profes- 
sion of religion are “ only half converted,” or as 
“barren fig-trees,” however sanctimonious they 
may appear; and that it is possible to have a 
nominal membership in an assembly of re- 
puted religious people, and still to be imbued 
with the spirit of the world, out of which he 
must, of necessity, come before he can enter the 


It | 


stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not entangle! 
again with the yoke of bondage.” 

Our earnest enquirer will have read in sacred 
history how the dispensation of Abraham was 
introductory to that of Moses, and will perceive 
that they were both of vast importance to the 
world, when men were slowly emerging from the 
darkness that then prevailed; and although th 
rites and ceremonies and teachings of the latter 
were of that importance when their influence 
was needed, and although they were adhered to 
by the Jews with so much tenacity, (even after 
the law had been fulfilled by Christ,) the time 
had come when another step in the same elevat- 
ing direction must needs be taken, and the dis- 
pensation of the gospel by Jesus Christ was 
ushered in. And when Peter awoke from his 
| vision, he was obliged to confess that “God is 
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no respecter of persons.” And when the eyes 
of Paul were opened, and he could see and un- 
derstand the nature and relative importance of 
the two—laying aside his strong attachment to 
the law—he was now constrained to acknowledge 
it as ‘‘the schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. But after 
that faith is come, we are no longer under a 
schoolmaster.” (Gal. 3: 24, 25). 

One of the most difficult lessons the Pharisees 
were called upon to learn, was conveyed in that 
short but comprehensive sermon of the Lord 
Jesus, and his forerunner, John: ‘ Repent, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” Repent, 
(meta-noeo), change your minds, take off your 
attention, withdraw your dependence from the 
law that “came by Moses,” and that “‘ made no- 
thing perfect,’ ’ and rely upon the Grace and 
Trath that have come by Jesus Christ. Open 
your hearts to the influx of that heavenly 
Spirit, and it will be found “like a refiner with 
fire,” it will cleanse the inward man, and pre- 
pare him to receive the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But the “wise and prudent” Pharisees rejected 
the lesson. How can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? And they led him out and crucified 
him. They crucified the messenger, but the 
message he had brought was far above their 
reach; the seed he had sown had taken deep 
root in the hearts of “ babes;’’ and it threw up 

branches far above the region of traditions, 
or even of the law. And now, although marred 
and twisted by zealots for sinister or sectarian 
purposes, that Vine still lives. VALE. 


~—~ee - 


THE ANOINTING OF THE SPIRIT. 


The first and chiefest preparation which should 
be sought by those who are looking forward to} 
the ministry, should be the anointing of the| 


Spirit. Discipline, learning, power of thought 
and of expression, are noble things to use in 
Christ’s service, and there is abundant scope for 
their exercise in the work of the ministry; but} 
the graces resulting from the anointing of the | 
Spirit, purity of heart, aspirations for holiness, a 
spiritual apprehension of the truth, power in 
prayer, the love of Christ shed abroad in the soul 
as the governing principle of action—-these are 
still more important. They are essential qualifi- 
cations of a good minister of Jesus Christ. 

These are to be sought, labored for, diligently 
and long. They will no more come spontaneously 
to a man, than a knowledge of mathematics or of | 
languages will come spontaneously to a man. 
They must be sought. 

Now and then a man seeks them, and what 
power such men have with God and with men! 
how the work of the Lord prospers in their 
hands! Qh for the time when all the ministers 
of Christ shall be anointed from on high for 


their work—when they shall be full of the Holy 
(thost !—S. S. Times. 
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Buy on the Dise spline 4 of ‘the P imitive Chris. 
tians, and on that of the Society of Friends. 
By J. J. Gurney. 

(Concluded from page 515.) 

It is satisfactory to reflect on the unbroken reg- 
ularity with which the system now detailed has 
been maintained in our Society; for more than a 
century and a half, from year to year, and from 
generation to generation, Friends have kept up 
their monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings, 
and have never found occasion materially to alter 
the plan so wisely laid down for them by their 
predecessors. This plan has been, from the be- 
ginning, remarkable for that simplicity on the 
one hand, and that precision on the other, which, 
under Providence, could alone insure its useful- 
ness and stability ; and it affords a clear evidence 
that there was nothing in the religious views of 
the early Quakers, op yposed to the principles of 
Christian order. Some persons, indeed, there 
were, under our name, of a wild and ungoverned 
spirit, who refused to submit to these wholesome 
provisions ; but, by the Society at large, they were 
embraced with gladness, and have ever since been 
found easy to apply, and salutary in their opera- 
tions. 

While we cannot reasonably doubt, that, in 
constructing this plan, George Fox and his coad- 
jutors were favored with the gracious aid of the 
Holy Spirit, it is probable that their attention 
was closely fixed on the pattern of discipline pre- 
sented to them in the New Testament. Their 
system was indeed more developed than that of 
the primitive believers is knowa to have been, 
especially as it regards the subordination of one 
class of meetings to another; but with regard to 
main principles, as well as in many distinct parti- 
culars, the views and practices of Friends, with 
respect to church order, appear to be the same as 
those of the primitive Christians. 

The acknowledgment of Christ as the only 
Head and Priest of his people—the direct de. 
pendence upon him as the present Ruler of the 
church—the divine origin of the gift of the min 
istry, and the absence of all human restriction, 
as to the person who might exercise it—the vol- 
untary support of the poor—the appointment, in 
every church, of deacons to manage the funds 
raised for that purpose, and of elders and over- 
seers to watch over the flock of Christ ; all being 
distinct, in their official characters, from the pro- 
phets or preachers—the settlement of disputes, 
not before the magistrates of the land, but by 
the arbitration of brethren—the private admoni- 
tion of offenders as the first step in discipline— 
the care extended over women by overseers of 
their own sex—the select conferences of preach- 
ers and elders—the making of rules, the choosing 
of officers, the disownment and restoration of of- 
fenders, by the assemb/ed believers—are points 
which distinguish the simple religious polity of 
the earliest Christians: and all these points are 
steadily maintained in the Society of Friends. 
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REVIEW. 





In conclusion, however, there are two subjects 
connected with our view of church-guvernment, 
which appear to claim especial notice. The first 
is the absence of all ecclesiastical domination, oF | 
of any distinction between a priesthood in power, 
and a laity in subjection. No such distinction ap- 
pears to have been known among the immediate 
followers of Christ, or in the first and purest age 
of the churches which they planted—and none 








But further—when Christians meet in their 


corporate capacity, for the purpose of regulating 
the affairs of the church, and of promoting the 
cause of religion, Christ is their right/ul presi- 
dent. And it is our firm belief, that as they rev- 
erently wait upon him, they will find him pre- 
sent to assist their deliberations, to prompt their 
efforts, and to direct their decisions. 


That such was the happy experience of the 


such exists among ourselves. Our views on this| primitive believers has already been shown from 
point are indeed by no means opposed to the just | Scripture ; and there is surely no good reason why 


influence of the most experienced members of 
the church, or to the proper authority of appoint- 
ed overseers; but we consider ourselves to be 
brethren, possessed of equal rights; and we con- 
ceive it to be the duty and privilege of the 
church to conduct its own affairs and govern it- 


self. And here there is no place, on the part of | 


individuals, for a proud independence, or impa- 
tience of restraint; because, as far as Christian 
discipline extends, every single member is con- 
trolled and governed by the body at large. 

Now it is very obvious, as has been already ob- 
served, that such a form of church government 
can be safe and salutary, only while we maintain 
a still higher principle—that of the supremacy 
and perpetual superintendence of Christ himself. 
This is a doctrine on which Friends have at all 
times delighted to dwell. Often have they been 
led to call to mind the glowing words of the pro- 
phet—“ Unto usa child is born, unto us a son 
is given, and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder, and his name shall be called Wonder- 
fal, Counsellor, the Mighty God.” Often have 
they found occasion to recur to the doctrine of 
the apostle, that God hath put “ all things” under 
the feet of Jesus, and “ given him to be Head 
over all things to the church.” 

What then is the agency by which Christ con- 
ducts his reign, and orders the affairs of his uni- 
versal people? Scripture and experience alike 
declare that it is the ayency of the Holy Spirit. 
It is by his Spirit that he brings his children into 
subjection to his will, qualifies them for their re- 
spective offices in the body, and guides them in- 
dividually and collectively, in their course of duty. 

The second point to which I was anxious to 
allude is this—the belief of Friends, that a man- 
ifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 


to profit withal ; and that the living members of 


the church, in their endeavors to promote the re- 
ligious welfare of others, will not fail to receive, 
as they humbly seek it, his gracious aid and gui- 
dance. Whether in such endeavors, we act as 


private individuals, or in the official character of 


overseers of the flock, it is still in dependence on 
our Divine Master, and in obedience to the gov- 
ernment of his Spirit, that our duties ought to 
be performed. We believe that it is thus, and 
thus only, that we can with confidence offer up 
the prayer of the Psalmist, “ Establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us ; yea, the work of our 
hands establish thou it.” 























Christians, in the present day, did they fully rely 
on God, should not enjoy a sufficient measure of 
the same blessed privilege. 

We, therefore, consider it to be our duty to 
conduct all our meetings for discipline with im- 
mediate reference to the government of Christ 
and to the guidance of his Spirit. Whether we 
are engaged in appointing officers; in acknow- 
ledging ministers; in deliberating on their pros- 
pects of service; in admitting members; in 
dealing with delinquents; in extending advice 
to subordinate meetings; or in discussing propo- 
sitions made with a view to the welfare of the 
body—whatever subject, indeed, connected with 
religion and morality may occupy our attention— 
we believe it to be right humbly to wait for divine 
direction, and to yield to that judgment, on the 
subject before us, which appears to be most con- 
sistent with the mind of Christ. 

On the general maxim, that of every question 
which can arise in the church, there must be some 
right conclusion, and in the further belief, that, 
as they diligently seek his counsel, Christ will 
lead his dependent followers into that conclusion, 
we admit, in our meetings for discipline, of no 
division of members—of no settlement of any 
point by majority. Neither have these assemblies, 
any more than our meetings for worship, a human 
president. The clerk collects and records the 
judgment of his brethren, and it is his duty, 
during the course of every discussion, to take 
care that proper order be preserved. But he has 
no personal authority over the assembly—no 
power to put any subject to the vote—no casting 
vote of his own. 

That this is a principle worthy of our Chris- 
tian profession, and eminently conducive to the 
welfare of the church, cannot with any reason be 
denied ; and although its full effect may often be 
prevented by the infirmity of our nature, we are 
bound to acknowledge that it works well in prac- 
tice. I am not aware that a single instance has 
occurred in this country, of the settlement of any 
question in a meeting for discipline—monthly, 
quarterly, or yearly—by the division of its mem- 
bers. Have we not then much cause for thauk- 
fulness to Him who raised up our forefathers by 
his power, that he still condescends to preserve 
us, as a people, in some degree of practical de- 
pendence on his own authority; that he still 
brings us, from time to time, into the same 
judgment; that he still enables us, when our 
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opinions differ, to condescend one to another in 
love. 

Certain it is, that the more we are weaned from 
the eagerness of the carnal mind, and brought to 
wait patiently on the Lord, the better we shall 
be prepared to receive and follow his counsel ; 
the more eminently we shall enjoy the unity of 
the Spirit, in the bond of peace 


~~ 


The Adulteration of Spirituous Liquors— Where 
is the poison, in the pure or in the adulterated ? 


There isa prevalent excitement, and much 
has been lately said and written, in regard to the 
adulteration of spirituous liquors. The agitation 
which once prevailed against the “ touching or 
tasting”’ of alcoholic drinks, seems now to have 


subsided and taken up a position in affectionate 


and earnest defence of the ardent against the 
impurities with which it is said to be contami- 
nated. A change in sentiment has taken place, 
and it seems now popularly implied, tacitly ad- 


articles said to be used; but, on the contrary, 
every extreme imbiber of the results of vinous 
fermentations, no matter in what form presented 
to please the palate, simply and invariably exhib- 
its,in his miad and body, the bestial expression 
of alcoholic poisoning. 

The Dispensatory says of alcohol, that “it is 

the intoxicating ingredient in all spirituous 
'and vinous liquors, including under the latter 
term, porter, ale and cider, and every liquid, in 
short, which has undergone the vinous fermen- 
tation. As an articleof daily use, alcoholic liquors 
produce the most deplorable consequences. Be- 
|sides the moral degradation which they cause, 
their habitual use gives jrise to dyspepsia, hypo 
chondriasis, visceral obstructions, dropsy, para- 
lysis, and not unfrequently mania.” 

If such are the melancholy effects on the sys- 
,tem of the habitual use of all beverages of an 
jaleoholie character in their purity—and the 
| symptoms agree with the experience of every 
' medical man—it would seem unnecessary to seek, 


mitted, or positively asserted, that “‘ good liquor” jin the real or fancied adulterations of liquors, 
is an article possessing in itself no deleterious | for noxious properties which are clearly and sim- 
properties, and which may be habitually imbibed | ply connected with alcoholic poisons.— Medical 


without detriment. 
If a dread of the noxious effects of the terri- 
ble adulterations which, it is said, are practiced 


with alcoholic liquors, would decrease their con- | 


sumption, its general credence would aid in re- 
lieving the community from the greatest cause of 
human degradation. But if, while presenting the 
danger of the factitious additions to alvoholic 
beverages, the well-known noxious qualities of 
every kind of liquor which has undergone an al- 
coholic fermentation or distillation,are overlook- 
ed, we will be but shrinking from the shadow of 
death while the demon itself, in the form of AL- 
COHOL, will still be invited, as harmless, to the 
social board 

If alcohol be not the “death in the cup”— 
if the depraved moral sense, the muddled intel- 
lect, the bleared eye, the trembling hands and 
tottering feet, be not alone the invariable effects 
of one well known poison to the human mind and 
frame, it is certainly time that we should seek, in 
the many adulterations of the drunkard’s drink, 
for the true bane of so much human health and 
happiness. But the appearances of alcoholic 
poisoning are too familiarly recognized to be mis- 
taken for the effects of other poisons. 
the poison be presented in the attractive form of 
champagne wine, the costliness of grape brandy, 
or the cheaper draught of corn-whiskey, alco- 
holic stimulation is the object sought for, and 
without which such beverages would be no longer 
attractive. 

The number of substances with which, it is 
asserted, liquors are adulterated, is enormous, 
and they are said to be of the most virulent or 
corrosive character. If this were really so, we 
ought more frequently to see some of the inva- 
riable characteristics of poisoning peculiar to the 


Whether | 


land Surgical Reporter. 
-———e - 
ASPECTS OF THE FOREIGN WORLD—ITALY. 


The writer of this article has been often in 
Italy. His first visit was made in the spring of 
1833, when he saw all the most important places 
in continental Italy: Rome, Naples, Leghorn, 
Pisa, Florence, Bologna, Venice, Verona, Milan, 
Turin, Genoa. In his subsequent visits in 1843, 
1846, 1851 and 1855, he saw something of 
insular Italy, became considerably acquainted 
with the moral and religious condition of 
Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, ete., as well as 
with Dalmatia, and the canton of Ticino, which 
may be called in a certain sense Italian coun- 
tries, although, geographically speaking, neither 
in continental nor insular Italy. 

At the period of his first visit, how hopeless 
seemed to be the condition of Italy! With the 
exception of the Protestant chapels in Naples, 
Rome, Leghorn, Florence, Venice, Genoa, Turin 
and Bergamo, and these for foreigners, (English, 
Awericans, Swiss, Germans and French,) there 
was nothing in the shape of the Protestant re- 
ligion in Italy outside of the valleys of the 
| Waldenses. There were three individuals in 
| that country who were endeavoring to do some- 
| thing that might contribute to bring about a 

better state of things ata future day. One of 
| these three persons was a Swiss lady, Mademoi- 
selle Calendrini, who had established a school at 
Pisa, in which the New Testament, or portions 
of it, was read. Another was the editor of a 
Journal of Edueation at Florence, who had the 
courage to talk to his readers about the “new 
birth,” and a Jiving faith in Christ. The third 
was the excellent Count Guicciardini, a relative 
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of the celebrated historian of that name, who! was to procure a decision of the Yearly Meeting 


was then a young vi - who —— me | prohibiting its Monthly Meetings from sending 
as now to interest himself in infant schools, an . = +s 

. . ’ certificates of removal to or receiving them from 
other good works. The writer might add, that | . 


he found a very worthy Roman-catholic priest | Monthly Meetings that belong w the Yearly 
superintending an infant school at Cremona, Meeting in Ohio, of which J. Binns has been 
who seemed to have some love and zeal for the Clerk, or to the Yearly Meetings which are in 


gospel. sh Sn : | unity with that body. It was represented that 
Beyond these incipient movements, the writer | 


saw nothing encouraging in Italy. Even the | great diversity of practice in this respect exists in 
Waldenses at that day were but just beginning | °°? Monthly Meetings, leading to confusion in 
to feel the “ reviving,” in a very humble way, | the rights of membership and to a violation of 
of the faith for which their heroic ancestors | our Discipline in various respects. If the dis- 


suffered so much. es af, el : 
t by Philade early Meeting of th 
How different is the present state of Lai J iladelpbia Yearly Meeting of the 


In every succeeding visit he could perceive that | **!4 Yearly Meeting - Ohio, as a body of 
there was progress. In 1843, he found the | Separatists, is to be considered as a valid act, it 
Bible was entering secretly through Leghorn, | was urged that, agreeably to the principles and 


and with it the religious tract, but not extensive- practice adopted in the separations of 1828, no 
a 5, 185 855 ‘ | « : : 

ly. In 1846, 1851 and 1855, the progress Was interchange of certificates can consistently be 

great, especially in the kingdom of Sardinia. ditash ee : Settee th 
But what was all that, in comparison with maintaine _with the meetings constituting ¢ at 

what we now see? Not only the kingdom of | body, or with those belonging to Yearly Meet- 

Sardinia, including Lombardy, but also the | ings in unity with it. 

duchies of Tuscany, Parma and Modena, with 

Romagna, : e Bi : 

oo are open to the Bible snd the tract. | 10, views by those who have for several years 
ow important that the gospel should be carried ; ; 

to the 12,000,000 who may now receive it! Not controlled, and still control, the proceedings of 

a day should be lost. Italy is the centre of the| Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, but it was very 

Papal world; in it is the capital of the Papal evident that they were not disposed to take a 


world. There are 26,000,000 of people in step which would necessarily and finally dissever 
Italy, and there are a million more who speak 


Italian in the adjacent countries, in the cities of them wom all the aa and regularly instituted 
the Mediterranean, in cities in other parts of Eu- Yearly Meetings of Friends, and lead to a con- 
rope, and in America. How important that these | nection with the several “smaller bodies”’ of 
27,000,000, the entire of the Italian race, should separatists, and also with the body in Ohio, 


now receive a pure Christianity; now, when the usually known as the “ Hoyle Meeting,” which 
nation is agitated by the great and glorious 


movement to throw off the double despotism has been disowned by all the other Yearly 
that has so long oppressed that beautiful coun | Meetings, and from which even Philadelphia 


try, the united despotism of the prince and of Yearly Meeting has, for four years past, with- 
the priest— American Messenger. 


Little attempt, if any, was made to controvert 





held correspondence, after having formally rec- 
ognized it as Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. Painful az our present condition is acknow- 
ledged to be; subversive, too, of our Discipline— 
PUILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 28, 1860. | depriving our own members who remove beyond 
> our limits, and the members of other Yearly 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING— Con-| Meetings who come within them, of the rights 
cluded.—It should have been stated in the pro- | and privileges of membership,—and in many re- 
ceedings of the meeting on Second-day after- spects destructive of the benefits intended to be 
noon, that William Evans was re-appointed enjoyed through religious association, — a minute 
Clerk, and Samuel Hilles Assistant Clerk. was at length made disposing of the subject 
Ata short sitting, Mourth-day, forenoon, the | without any action, and the meeting adjourned. 
18th inst.,a report was read from the Committee} Meetings for divine worship were held in the 
which has the oversight of the Boarding School | forenoon of Fi/th-day, and a sitting in the after- 
at Westtown, giving, on the whole, a satis-| noon closed the Yearly Meeting. Reports were 
factory account of the institution. read from the several Quarterly Meetings, in 
In the afternoon, a Minute of Bucks Quarter-| relation to the number of members who use 


ly Meeting was introduced, the object of which | spirituous liquors as a common drink, and to the 
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labors extended to induce a relinquishment of 
the practice. It is believed that the attention 
given to this subject for several years past has 
been useful, although there is no recent diminu- 
tion of the cases reported. 


Satisfactory reports were also made by the 
(Quarterly Meetings of the number of children 
in each of them, of a suitable age to go to 
school, and the manner in which they have 
been receiving literary instruction. A minute 
of the exercises of the meeting, during the 
reading of the Queries and Answers, was read 
and adopted, and the meeting closed. All cor- 
respondence with other Yearly Meetings being 


suspended, no Epistles were received or written, 


+0 - 


Memoir and Letters of Jonathan Hutchinson, 
published by the Association of Friends for 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Know- 
ledge, and for sale at their Depository, 109 Nort 
10th Street, Philadelphia. Price 15 cents.— 
By wail, prepaid, 21 ceuts 


A volume of rare excellence. In pure and 
simple language, we have the experiences of one 
who, while thoroughly enjoying the varied fields 
of Nature, and with the hand of skilful culture 
and refined taste improving their fruitfulness and 
beauty, continually recognized in them the good- 
ness of a gracious Creator, and accepted with a 
thankful heart the teachings of His Provi- 
dence. 

Though diligent in his occupation as a farmer, 
he delighted in intellectual pursuits, and to all 
added the high finish of a Christian life and 
conversation. 

Escaping, through Divine Grace, the snares 
set for him in youthful days by a subtle and un. 
wearied spiritual adversary, he heard that gra- 
cious invitation of our blessed Saviour, “Come 
take my yoke upon you and learn of me;” and 
in this he found rest to bis soul. 

His ancestors for many generations were mem- 
bers of the Religious Society of Friends, and he 
was educated in their profession. Adopting from 
conviction their religious principles, he became 
a minister of the Gospel, and, in this capacity, 
was much valued by the brethren. 

We can commend the volume, for the excel- 
lence of its sentiments, the beauty of its diction, 
and the lovely character of its subject, and trust 
it will find many readers. 
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Marrigp, at New Garden, Wayne Co., Ind., onthe 
22d of 3d mo. last, Davin S. Peaa, son of Davis and 
Jane Pegg, to Lypia W. Futgaum—both members of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


: , At Friends’ Meeting-house, Long Plain, 

Mass., on the 12th inst., ALperr Woop to E.izaBeTa 

G., daughter of Joseph Kempton—all of Accushnet. 
ensiaiiaoia , 

Disp, on the 3d of 4th mo., 1860, at Belle Farm, 
near Bridgetown, Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia, A. 
CATHARINE, widow of the late Joseph Fitz Randolph, 
in the 71st year of her age. 

It may be said of this dear Friend, that she pos- 
sessed a meek and quiet spirit, often remarking to 
her friends that she felt nothing to hope in for salva- 
tion but the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ, 
considering herself very weak and unworthy of the 
least of the many blessings with which she was sure 
rounded. The poor and needy found in her a kind 
and generous sympathizer; many of the Lord’s ser- 
vants, who have travelled in truth’s service in that 
land, have shared her hospitable care and attention. 
In her removal, society has sustained a loss. 


, At Westtown, Chester Co., Pa., on the 15th 
of 3d mo. last, Puese, wife of John Benington, in 
the 56th year of her age. 

, At New Bedford, Mass., on the 14th of 3d 
mo. last, JoserH Davis, a Minister, aged 74 years. 

This dear Friend was a worthy example of the un- 
obtrusive, peaceful walk of a humble, pure-minded 
Christian. Never suffering his desires to roam after 
the great things of this world, but rather seeking the 
things that belong to the everlasting kingdom, appa- 
rently trusting in full confidence that all things need- 
ful would be added here by Him whom he felt him- 
self called to glorify in his spirit, and to serve in the 
gospel of his Son. He was early called to testify of 
the Lord’s goodness, and for many years ministered 
of the grace given unto him to the acceptance, en- 
couragement and edification of his brethren. 

, Near Friendsville, Blount Co., Tennessee, 
on the Ist of 9th mo., 1859, Exizanera, daughter of 
Jonathan and Hannah Jones, (the latter deceased,) 
in the 16th year of her age; a member of Newberry 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, Near Friendsville, Tennessee, on the 14th of 
9th mo., 1859, Samus. Jones, aged 84 years; a mem- 
ber of Newberry Monthly Meeting of Friends, Blount 
Co., Tennessee. 

, Near Friendsville, Tennessee, on the 18th of 

19th mo., 1859, Jonaruan Jongs, in the 49th year of 
his age; a member and Elder of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Blount Co., Tennessee. 

Through infinite mercy he was enabled to bear the 
| sufferings of a protracted illness with Christian forti- 
| tude, leaving his relatives and friends the consoling 

evidence that their loss is his eternal gain. 


+ <0 — 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will open on Fourth-day, the 
12th of the Ninth month next. 

Applications may be made to Timothy Nicholson, 
Superintendent, at the College, or to the undersigned, 
to the care of Wm. Macniven, Agent, at the Office, 
No. 109 North 10th St., Philada. Applicants should 
state the age of the Student, the studies he has pur- 
sued, and whether or not he is a member of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. Jn all cases, the applica- 
tion should be accompanied by a certificate of the last 
Teacher as to moral standing. 

The arrangements at the College are believed to be 
very satisfactory, insuring thoroughness in the in- 
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struction, a wider and more eupnaiiiaitins course 
of study, a mild but very effectual discipline, a 
watchful care over the morals of the Students, and 
every reasonable provision for their comfortable ac- 
commodation. 

The charge for Board and Tuition for all the 
Students will be Three Hundred Dollars for the two 
Terms, into which the year is divided. 

Circulars and copies of the last Annual Report will 
be forwarded, on application as above. 

CHARLES YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board. 
23d, 1860. 


Philada., 4th mo. 


+ ~~) - 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL 
The Stated 


ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 14th, 1860, at 4 o’clock. 

Cuarues Exnis, Secretary. 
1860.—+tf. 
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4th mo. 12th, 


A BLOCK IN NEW YORK. 


In the block on which the Five Points House 
of Industry is located, there are forty-six front 
and thirteen rear buildings, containing three 
hundred and eighty-two families, and one thou- 
sand five; hundred and twenty persons, 906 of 
whom are adults and six hundred and fourteen 
children, five hundred and fifty being under fif- 
teen years of age. Of these, eight hundred and 
twelve are from Ireland, two hundred and eigh- 
teen are Germans, one hundred and sixty-eight 
Italians, one hundred and fifty-nine Poles, twelve 
French, nine English, seven Portuguese, two 


Welsh, ten Americans, and thirty-nine colored ; 
one thousand and sixty-two were in Catholic fa- 
milies, two hundred and eighty-seven in Jewish, 


one hundred and thirteen in Protestant. But one | 
hundred and sixty six of the six hundred and | 
fourteen children attend school, and six hundred 
and five of the adults can neither read nor write. 
There are one hundred and seventy-one floors 
divided into seven hundred and thirty-nine rooms, 








From the British Quarterly Review. 
RAINDROPS. 
(Concluded from page 526.) 

These, with many other questions, have been 
thorns in the sides of meteorologists, which 
theorists have endeavored to extract ; with various 
degrees of skill. Descartes supposed that the 
vesicles were little spheres of water rendered 
buoyant by the materia subtilis of space. Dr 
Halley suggested that the rise of the vapor-atoms 
might be due to a“ flatus, or warm spirit, or 
perhaps to a certain kind of matter whose cona- 
tus might be contrary to that of gravity.” 


| Franklin contended that moisture was dissolved 


in the atmosphere as salt is dissolved in water ; 
but that when repudiated, the aqueous particles 
still remained in suspension by adhering to the 
molecules of air. Mr. Rowell’s hypothesis is, 
‘That the atoms of water being so minute, are, 
when completely enveloped in their natural 
coatings of electricity, rendered so buoyant as to 
be liable, even when in their most condensed 


| state, to be carried off by slight currents of air; 
|but if expanded by heat, 


their capacity for 
electricity being increased by their increase of 
surface, they are then rendered buoyant at all 
times, and are buoyed up into the air by their 
coatings of electricity ; when, if condensed, they 
become positively electrified, but are still buoyed 
up by the electricity, till, on the escape of the 
surcharge, the particles fall as rain.” In other 
words, the water-atoms are enabled to rise when 
their electric charge is augmented by heat, but 
compelled to fall when the : surplus is withdrawn. 
If the vapor, when condensed by cold, should be 
in a position to part with a portion of its elec- 
tricity, the particles will approach each other by 
virtue of their natural attraction, and thus be- 

come visible as clouds; but if the surcharge 
totally escapes, they will, unite into large drops, 
and descend as rain. To explain the peculiari- 


and arranged into three hundred and eighty-one | ties of a thundercloud, Mr. Rowell says that it 


tenements. In many instances two families, and . 


-may be regarded “as a vast mass of electricity, 


in several three, oc cupy a single small room fur | interspersed with minute particles of water, the 


cooking, washing, eating, and sitting, with two 
bedrooms, not more than. eight by ten feet, where 
from ten to fifteen persons lodge. There are thir- 
ty-three basement tenements, most of them eight 
or ten feet below the sidewalk. There are at least 
twenty places where liquor is sold. On a recent 
Sabbath, between 10 A. M. and3 Pp. M., five hun- 
dred and forty-seven persons entered one of these 
places, and five hundred and seven another oppo- 
site, four hundred and fifty of whom were men, 
four hundred and forty-five women, eighty-two 
boys, and sixty-eight girls. The entire assessed 
value of property on this block, exclusive of the 
House of Industry, is $176,300, although a ma- 
jority of the buildings are utterly valueless, and 
would not pay for the expense of demolishing 
them. Though two thirds of the buildings are 
hardly fit for human habitations, their rental is 
18 and 20 per cent on their assessed value. 


former being in the proportion of not less than 
one thousand to one of the latter. Let us con- 
sider what would be the consequences of a 
formation of rain in such a cloud. If but a few 
particles of vapor coalesce and form one drop, 
they would be no longer buoyant, and the drop 
in falling through the dense vapor would in- 
crease in bulk from contact with other particles. 
Now, as the electricity set free by this agglom- 
eration of particles would instantaneously pass 
away, either to the surface of the cloud, or by 
dispersion amongst the particles composing it, 
a vacuum or rarefied space would result on the 
instant of the formation of rain, when the sudden 
pressure of the surrounding portion of the cloud 
into the space would bring more particles into 
contact, and more rain would be formed.” 
Now, we make no attempt to appraise the 
exact quantum of originality which belongs to 
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this theory. It satisfies many conditions, and 
harmonizes with various well-known facts. 
Volta, for example, discovered that when water 
was converted into vapor it carried away elec- 
tricity; and it has been clearly ascertained that 
if a vessel be insulated, the quantity of moisture 
evaporated in a given time is much less than if 
it were in free communication with the earth. 
When this vapor again is condensed into mist, 
we know, from Mr. Crosse’s pryings into a 
November fog, that under certain circumstances 
it bristles with electric fire; and when it is sud- 
denly precipitated, as in a thunderstorm, we find 
the angry fluid passing ,from cloud to cloud in 
blinding flashes, or returning to the earth in 
death-dealing bolts. 


Facts like these must necessarily afford con- | 
That it is 


siderable countenance to the theory. 
free from difficulties, Mr. Rowell himself would 
not wish to assert. With regard to the buoyant 


power of vapor, we think that the demand for| 


The well- 
known law by which one aériform fluid spreads 
through the interstices of another as if the space 
were vacuous, though at a slower rate, strips 
the question of ascent of much of its mystery. 
Water-vapor is lighter than air—lighter even 
than the vapor of such volatile liquids as muriatic 
or sulphuric ether. It not only rises eagerly, 
therefore, in the atmosphere, but, in the opinion 
of Sir John Herschel, “ carries up with it much 
of the air with which it is intermixed, disen- 
gaging itself no doubt from it in its upward 
progress, to become entangled, however, with 


electrical coatings is over-estimated. 


fresh particles, which again it carries upward to 


abandon them for others.” In like manner, 
when the risen vapor undergoes condensation, 
we are inclined to believe that if it moulds itself 
into true bubbles or vesicles, it does so by set- 
tling upon the particles of air and imprisoning 
them within a watery shell, and these, increasing 
in weight by further accessions of moisture, will 
sink to the earth when they become too ponder- 
ous for the medium in which they swim. But 
as the included air will expand if heated by the 
sun, we see why a cloud may rise, or its upper 
and exposed portion may disappear after the 
fashion which these nebulous masses are known 
to affect. Should the particles, however, instead 
of being vesicular, prove tu be solid, as Dr. 
Waller and others have endeavored to show, still 
the minuteness of the spherules may be sufficient 
to explain their suspension as clouds, whilst 
their increase in size and weight by further con- 
densation should account for their fall as rain. 
Mr. Rowell’s theory does not, and indeed 
cannot dispense with the agency of heat. To 
spiritualize the water into vapor, heat must be 
absorbed : to secularize it into rain, heat must be 
discharged: 960° F. of latent calorie must be 
received in the one case, rejected in the other. 
It is by augmenting the temperature of the 
liquid atoms that they are expanded, and their 
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capacity for electricity enlarged ; it is by lower- 

| ing that temperature that they are subsequently 
| brought into a state of surcharge. The question 
is, therefore, whether we acquire any very sub- 
| stantial leverage, after all, by assuming the exist- 
ence of “ coatings’’—for the point does not yet 
|admit of proof—particularly as the materiality 
of the electric fluid, and therefore its buoyant 
qualities, have never been established. On the 
other hand, Mr. Rowell has a right to say that, 
if the changes through which vapor runs, in its 
circulation from earth to heaven and heaven to 
earth, can be accomplished by the fluctuations 
of caloric, as the ordinary theories imply, may 
|'they not be much better effected through the 
combined agency of heat and electricity ? 

From this theory a curious corollary may be 
deduced. An interesting but somewhat quixotic 
question has occasionally been asked—Can we 
produce rain at pleasure? In Africa we know 
there are Caffre conjurors who profess to perform 
this feat. With them rain-making is as much a 
business the manufacture of umbrellas or 
waterproof clothing is with us. You want a few 
showers? Certainly! They can be had for a 

» J 
satisfactory fee. Hasten to the dwelling of the 
| magician, carrying with you the most seductive 
presents you can command, and if your terms are 
liberal, the cloud-compelling man will execute 
a variety of incantations, and then dismiss you 
with instructions to return in perfect silence, 
never once looking back, but constraining every 
person you meet to turn on his steps and accom- 
pany you home. In case these injuuctions are 
obeyed, your lands will be speedily gladdened 
by a rich effusion from the sky. What may be 
the price of a good nimbus does not exactly ap- 
pear, but doubtless there are people in Europe as 
well as in Africa, who would pay a handsome 
sum, if a really superior article could be pro- 
cured whenever they wished. 

The Caffre rain-doctor, however, does not pre- 
tend to work on philosophical principles. Others, 
more learned and intelligent, have proposed to 
accomplish the same end by strictly scientific 
means. Several years ago, Mr. Espy, of the 
United States, suggested that clouds might be 
produced by kindling large fires, and inducing 
the air to ascend in huge columns, which would 
draw in vapor and ensure a precipitation of 
moisture. This opinion was supported by the 
fact that where large prairies have been set 
alight, as in Louisiana, or extensive forests burnt, 
as in Nova Scotia, heavy discharges of wet have 
invariably resulted. For the same reason great 
battles and sea-fights are said to produce rain, 
though Arago’s observations on artillery-practice 
by no means favor the conclusion; and the tall 
chimneys of manufacturing towns may likewise 
tend to excite a drizzle such as that for which 
Manchester is distinguished. Mr. Rowell, how- 
ever, considers that a stratum of moist air may 
be tapped by withdrawing its electricity, and for 
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this purpose he suggests that conductors should 
be raised to the clouds by the agency of balloons. 
In confirmation of his views he quotes Mr. 
Weekes, of Sandwich, who states that on several 
occasions, whilst operating with electrical kites 
under a light, fleecy cloud moderately elevated, 
after a current of sparks had passed from the 
apparatus for ten or twelve minutes, he found 
himself bedewed with a fine misty rain, and on 
looking up to the cloud, discovered that it was 
greatly reduced in its dimensions. Of course, 
if we adopt Mr. Rowell’s theory of rain, there 
can be little difficulty in admitting that masses 
of vapor may be broached like beer-barrels, and, 
as a matter of philosophical experiment, it might 
be very delectable to create a gentle, though a 
transient, mizzle in a time of obstinate drought ; 
but as a practical question we fear that, if the 
smoke of a great conflagration is necessary to 
abstract the electricity of the vapor, “ /e jeu ne 
vaudra pas la chandelle,” seeing that we have 
no spare forests to burn; or if the rain-making 
is to be accomplished by such conductors as 
balloons can carry, we could scarcely expect the 
drenching received by the soil to be either ex- 
tensive or profound. 

Looking, then, at water as the great agent of 
fertility, as the chosen element by which the 
world is kept sappy and verdant, we ask whether 
the arrangements made for the regular distribu- 
tion of this fluid are not singularly felicitous ? 
Long ago the land would have been totally 
drained, and every river would have run itself 
dry, had there been any flaw in the machinery 
by which the floods are uplifted from their beds, 
and restored in needful quantities to the soil. 
But Nature’s gigantic water-works are never at 
fault. Every year whole lakes are hoisted into 
the atmosphere and lowered with such exquisite 
precision that seedtime and harvest, the former 
rain and the latter rain, are certain to arrive in due 
succession. The sea is ever laboring for the land. 
The traffic between the billow and the furrow is 
conducted by the ministry ofthe clouds. Pleasant 
to think of these beautiful carriers of moisture ! 
Filled as it were by invisible hands at the store- 
houses of vapor, they catch the breeze, and make 
for the shore, where they deliver their load, some 
on the plains, that the fields may rejoice in the 
refreshing shower, some on the mountain slopes, 
that the brooks and streams may be fed; and 
then the surplus fluid which the ground rejects 
is rolled off to the ocean only that it may return 
with generous obstinacy, and thus pursue its 
never-tiring rounds. By the same means, too, 
the heat and electric fire which the vapor ab- 
stracts from the surface are transported into the 
upper regions of the air, and thrown out in the 


colder strata where some equalizing process is 


required. And not less useful is the rain in 


scouring the atmosphere, dissolving foreign in- 
gredients, sweeping down impurities, and cleans- 
ing the ground itself from much that is feculent 

























and unhealthy. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
this mild, gentle meteor is an active agent in the 
great geological operations by which the level of 
land and ocean is altered, and the very aspect of 
the planet remodelled during the long run of 
ages; for the soft water-drops are chisels in the 
band of Time with which he indents the vales, 
seams the sides of the hills, and even abrades 
the granite rocks, and, where accessible, lowers 
the pride of their craggy crowns. 

Spite, then, of all the discomforts which are 
incident to turbid skies and muddy paths and 
splashy streets, let us admit that rain is one of 
the finest and most fascihating phenomena in the 
universe. Touching as well as beautiful was 
the dying request of Swithin, Bishop of Win- 
chester in the reign of Egbert, who departed 
this life in the year 836: ‘‘ Let me,” said he, 
“be buried where the raindrops may water my 
grave.” 


eto 
GUINEA-PIGS. 


Neither from Guinea nor a pig is the pretty 
little Cavia cobaya. People seem to have taken 
great license in their various designations of this 
pet animal. The somewhat pig-like aspect of it 
has been seized on by the Germans, as well as 
ourselves, for a popular name. Our Teutonic 
friends call it the sea-swine, and that with just 
the same amount of reason and justice that they 
call a monkey a sea-cat; the fact being, that to 
most persons inhabiting the wide expanse of 
Vaterland, the sea is a great mystery; whence, 
by an easy association of ideas, they associate 
the ocean with many things and animals brought 
over the sea from regions far away. 

The guinea-pig is a native of Brazil, and, as 
asimple inspection of its teeth will show, be- 
lon¢s to the rodentia, or gnawing tribe of ani- 
mals, together with rats and mice, squirrels, 
beavers, and a large variety of others which the 
reader’s recollection will easily bring to mind. 
The guinea-pig is supplied with very formidable 
teeth, and might inflict various wounds, if a cer- 
tain timidity (amiability, perhaps, one might call 
it) did not restrict the little creature’s rodent 
powers to a more innocent application. 

Buffon awards the guinea pig no high order 
of intelligence. He says these little creatures 
rarely get to know those who take care of them, 
and manifest no tokens of recognition or affec- 
tion. Buffon is not good authority at times. He 
believed in the existence of whales having 4 
length of three hundred feet ; and herein he was 
wrong: scarcely in a minor degree was he wrong 
when he awarded this character of non-intelli- 
gence to the guinea-pig. Buffon must have 
kept his pet guinea-pigs in a cage; under which 
circumstances the intelligence of pet animals is 
not likely to acquire any high degree of develop- 
ment. Had he allowed his guinea-pigs to roam 
about, as I do mine, choosing whatever quiet 
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nooks ond corners they please, foraging for their) guinea-pigs do pretty much in that line; for, 
victuals, avoiding their enemies, and free to rec-| like all animals which feed on vegetables, and 
ognize their friends, he would have seen no|the food of which, therefore, is weak in nutri- 
cause to complain of their want of intelligence. | ment, they must eat large quantities. The teeth 
My guinea-pigs can distinguish the footsteps of| of rodents are constantly growing longer and 
their friends; and when my laundress rings the} longer; wherefore, they require to be kept down 
bell early each morning, bringing with her some by the exercise of coutinuous biting. In the 
little delicacy—a lettuce, a carrot, or whatever} Museum of the College of Surgeons is a prepara- 
in the way of guinea-pig provender the sea°on|tion of the head of a rat, in which one of the 
may chance to afford—they set up a chorus of} upper teeth having been removed, and thus con- 
screaming, in testimony of the pleasure they ex-| sequently the surface of natural contact for the 
perience in the arrival. Guinea-pigs, allowed to] corresponding lower tooth being destroyed, the 
run loose in this manner, are perfectly harmless, | latter grew inordinately, until, bending upwards 
and not in any way objectionable. Cleanlier|in a curve, it turned inwards to the surface of 
animals there caunot be. Mine, though habit-|the skull, and to some extent perforated the 
ually resident in dingy chambers, never allow) latter. This necessity for continuous biting 
their hair to be sullied with one single streak of| furnishes the explanation why rats and mice, and 
dirt; though an associate cat, which ought to squirrels, not less than guinea-pigs, are so con- 
be black and white, is so nearly the former color|tinually working with their sharp chisel-like 
absolutely, that her toilette very unfavorably|teeth, gnawing holes in woodwork, seemingly 
contrasts with that of a guinea-pig. Indeed, ex-| for the mischief of it, though really for the pur- 
treme personal care is carried to excess by the| pose of keeping their teeth within bounds. 
little South American pets. They are naturally} Whether for the sake of mere tooth exercise, 
affectionate to their young ones; but if by any] or whether because they like it, 1 do not know, 
chance a little guinea-pig gets soiled, the mother| but all my guinea-pigs are extremely fond of 
will have nothing more to do with it. A pariah| paper. Indeed, this predilection of theirs was 
and an outcast does the little creature become|the canse of serious inconvenience to me once 
forthwith ; the mother discards it, and not un-| upon atime. Having stored away some manu- 
frequently kills it! script on the lower shelf of a cupboard within 
Guinea-pigs are hardy and robust enough,|their reach, my guinea-pigs got hold of it and 
under all circumstances but two—wet and cold.| quite destroyed it. Whatever the delicacies 
Neither of these can they endure; and no| supplied to guinea-pigs, in the way of abundant 
wonder, considering the torrid land of which|green food, may be, they require a certain 
they are natives. Guinea pigs, in summer time, | amount of dry prove nder also. Hay is held in 
may be allowed to wander over grass-plots with | great estimation by them, as I learned accident- 
perfect convenience to themselves, and if no ally. When first I turned my guinea-pigs loose 
vegetables or flowers be in the way, with no|in chambers, and supplied them with the best 
inconvenience to the gardener. As far as grass|in the way of green provender that Covent 
is concerned, they keep it in excellent order,| Garden ¢ uld afford, I little thought they would 
cutting it down as evenly as could be accom-|demolish the cushion of my easy chair for the 
plished by a scythe. They are particularly !sake of its hay stuffing. So, however, it hap- 
cautious anima's, though not cowards. If a| pened; therefore, | would commend this fact to 
guinea-pig be let loose on a lawn, he will seek | the upholsterers for their caution, and to pur- 
out for himself, under a tree or bush, a conveni-| chasers of easy chairs for their guidance. When 
ent shelter, and for some weeks will not wander | next a cushion comes home, under the guarantee 
farther away than is absolutely necessary for his | of “ horse-hair,’’ the idea probably will strike 
sustenance. Expanding circularly more and | me of submitting it to the serutiny of one of my 
more, the grass will be eaten down in a sort of guinea-pigs. If any lady, too, should h: appen to 
fairy ring. The gardener is loud in his approval | come into the presence of a guinea-pig, let her 
of the little fellow’s discretion and self restraint. | beware how she sits down with an apple in her 
But, once let the fairy ring be expanded beyond pocket. One of my pets, under convenient cir- 
certain limits, once let the guinea-pig take a| cumstances of this kind, possessed himself of the 
casual bite at a stalk that may happen to stand | apple in a way more summary than agreeable to 
temptingly exposed in his path, then adieu to! the lady —simply by gnawing a hole through 
restraint for ever afterwards) He becomes ajher pocket. Having succeeded so well in this 
malefactor from that day. He begins to mow |act of petty larceny, the remembrance of it is 
down relentlessly vegetables and flowers. What|cherished by my guinea pig. Every lady who 
he cannot eat, he spoils. Forthwith he hasto be | sits down in his presence he subjects to particu- 








taken away from the garden; or, farewell to the| lar scrutiny, with the object of learning whether 


charms of careful horticulture. she too carries an apple.-—Leisure Hour. 

As is the case with all species of rodent or eae 
gnawing animals, biting for them is a frequent} Whatever (rod demands shoald be cheerfully 
necessity—not biting to eat always, though ' surrendered 
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AMERICAN PRODUCT OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


While the pioneers who directed their foot- 


steps to the region now under the dominion of 


the United States were less imbued with an 
expectation of acquiring wealth by the discovery 
of gold or silver mines than the original emi- 
grants to any other portion of the Western 
World, our country now bids fair to excel all 
other nations in her production of gold and silver, 
as well as in many other important respects. 
The liberal policy adopted by our Government 
towards miners when valuable mineral treasures 


are discovered upon the unoccupied territory of 


the Republic, has done so much to stimulate 
mining enterprise, that districts which, under 
the rule of Spain, or of any other monopolizing 
nation, or under the control of Mexico, with its 
constant disorders and its plundering rulers, 
would have produced but a trifling yield, now 
make contributions of many millions annual- 
ly to the available stock of the precious metals. 

California continues to pour forth her mighty 
stream of wealth with uninterrupted regularity, 
and even the Pike’s Peak mines, notwithstanding 
the many disappointments of last year, promise 
a rich reward, during the coming season, to 
those who have been fortunate enough to ob- 
tain good claims. 

Since the discovery of the now famous 
Washoe silver mines in Western Utah, the 
probability that they will be worked with cha- 
racteristic American energy renders it by no 
means unlikely that our product of silver will 
equal the California product of gold, and that 
we will thus become the greatest silver-produc- 
ing nation in the world. The New York Journal 
of Commerce has some interesting remarks upon 
the probable financial effect of the success of the 
new silver mines, as follow : 

‘* Few, who have not studied the subject, have 
any just idea of the increased production of the 
precious metals since 1848, when gold was first 
discovered in California. The estimated avail- 
able annual production in 1847 amounted to 

27,715,000 of silver, and $15,675,000 in gold, 
making a total yield of $43,390,000 per annum 
to supply the use and loss of these precious 
metals. After 1848 the production rapidly in- 
creased up to the beginning of this year, when 
the annual yield was estimated in round numbers 
at $50,000,000 in silver, and $250,000,000 in 
gold, making a total product of $300,000,000, 
against less than $50,000,000 only about ten 
years ago! ‘These comparative figures show 
how senseless is the panic of those who look with 
dread upon the increased movement of the pre- 
cious metals as shown in our foreign commerce. 
But a new phase isabout to appear in connection 
with this production. Heretofore, it will be 
seen, the most important gain has been in gold ; | 
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gold has increased 1,500 per cent., a change so 
vast that its ultimate effect upon commerce is 
beyond computation. Just as this startling 
truth has become fixed in the minds of those 
who have studied the subject, all the theories 
they have evolved from it are again upset by an 
announcement of an equal probable increase in 
the yield of silver. We see no reason for doubt- 
ing the assertion that in two years the production 
of silver in our Pacific possessions will amount 
to fifty millions per annum. The effect ofsuch 
a production is not to be considered solely as 
settling the question of a supply for India. It 
has a much more important bearing upon the 
commercial prosperity of this city. 

“For many years the silver currency in 
Eastern Asia consisted altogether of Spanish 
pillar dollars. After these became scarce, Mex- 
ican dollars were admitted, and lately a few 
American dollars have been received. All that 
would be necessary to make the latter as current 
as the former would be their shipment in large 
quantities of uniform value. This could re: rdily 
be done the moment the supply of silver bullion 
was sufficient for the purpose. Now, we pay 
for our tea, spices, drugs, silk, and other Eastern 
products, chiefly in ‘drafts on London. We 
meet our exchanges on London by shipping gold, 
and the English banker pays his correspondent 
in India by a remittance of silver, The mo- 
ment we can coin our silver at San Francisco, 
and ship it to India direct, we shall turn the 
whole tide of exchanges, at least for our own 
purchases, in this direction. Instead of a flow 
of gold through New York to England to buy 
silver for India, California will pay our debt to 
our antipodes by a remittance of silver, and the 
overplus may be used to give the London banker 
a credit on New York. The silver will be paid 
for in San Francisco by a draft on the Atlantic 
States, whence supplies will still be needed to 
feed and clothe the miners. The moment that 
a rate of exchange upon this city is once estab- 
lished in Europe and Asia, that moment London 
ceases to be our financial centre. Our buyers 
will no longer pay for their Manchester pur- 
chases by a sterling draft under a letter of credit 
which costs a commission, but by a bill payable 
in this city, and New York will become the 
financial centre of America, and to a certain 
extent of the world.” —- Philadelphia Press. 





SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE AND THE WEATHER. 


By a system devised by Prof. Joseph Henry, 
one of the most distinguished scientific men in 
the country, now at the head of the Smithsonian 
Institute, through which telegraphic information 
in regard to the wind and weather is communi- 
cated there from all parts of the country, he as- 
certained that during the three memorable cold 


for, while the annual production of silver has ‘days of January, 1859, the cold swept progres- 


only increased 80 per cent., the production of sively over the country like a wave, coming 
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lown from the Arctic regions and entering the 
United States at the extreme north-west. This 
wave was perceived in Utah three days before 
it was felt on the Northern Mississippi, and 
reached Minnesota two days before Washington. 
At Buffalo it was some hours in advance of Bos- 
ton, and was last felt on the Atlantic ocean. 
It also swept south in a remarkable manner, 
progressively appearing in Florida and other 
Southern States and Mexico, and being last ex- 
perienced in Central America and the West In- 
lies 


——=<@ip-e— 
SHALL VESUVIUS BE EXTINGUISHED ? 


The boast of the Yankee who, when magnify- 
ing the wonders of his country to a foreigner, 
said we had a mill-dam here which would put 
out the voleano of Vesuvius, was regarded as a 
ludicrous exaggeration. But the fires of that 
incient volcano may yet be extinguished, a com- 
pany of English capitalists having applied to the 
king of Naples for permission todo it, by cutting 
a canal which would carry the water from the sea 
into the crater, the principal seat of the fire be- 
ing far below the level of the sea. It is esti- 
mated that the expense would be less than half 
a million of dollars, while land ten times the 
value would be restored to cultivation. 


sincncicssascdlileaaletamiaiiaias 
THE CROSS THE TEST. 
(From the German.) 


Some with Jesus are delighted, 
While he speaks of joys to come, 
Thinking that to them is plighted 
After death a happy home ; 
But the ‘‘ cross ’’—when he declares it, 
‘**None but he who takes and bears it 
Can my true disciple be ;”’ 
Few—how few !—to this agree. 


All are pleased when ‘‘ Come, ye weary !”’ 
They can hear the Saviour say ; 

But 'tis language harsh and dreary, 
‘* Enter ye the narrow way.’’ 

While ‘‘ Hosanna !’’ men are singing, 

All can love. But when is ringing, 

** Crucify him !’’—at the sound, 

Nothing more of love is found. 


While his hands are food supplying, 

All with joy his bounty take ; 
When in anguish he is lying, 

None for his protection wake: 
Thus may Jesus have our praises, 
While our hopes and joys he raises ; 
But should he his favors hide, 

Love to him would not abide. 


Is thy joy in Christ arising 

From thy love to him alone? 
In his sorrows sympathizing, 

Can’st thou make his griefs thy own ? 
Should he cease with hope to bless thee, 
Should dark fears and doubts distress thee, 
Still confiding, could’st thou say, 

‘* Jesus, thou art all my stay ?’’ 


In thyself, Lord, thou art worthy ; 
All our love is but a due; 
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Saints and angels cry before thee, 

** Thou art holy, just, and true !’’ 
Whoso on thy bright perfections 
Fixes all his best affections, 

Has, in loving thee, a part, 
That shall satisfy his heart. 


_ + +08. - 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IvretLicence.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 11th inst. 

A dispatch from Berne, dated the 2d, states that in 
reply to the request of Switzerland to the Powers 
which signed the treaty of Vienna, Russia, England, 
Austria and Prussia had declared themselves in favor 
of the assembling of a Congress, for considering 
the question relative to the neutralized provinces of 
Savoy. 

The official paper at Turin announced that in eight 
or ten days the inhabitants of Savoy and Nice would 
vote by universal suffrage on the question of annexa- 
tion to France. The election of Deputies in the 
provinces claimed by Switzerland had resulted in 
the choice of five partisans of France to one of 
Switzerland. 


EncLtanp.—Parliament had passed the Income 
Tax bill. 

Lord John Russell had stated in Parliament, in re- 
ply to inquiries, that Ministers had advised the 
Queen to recognize the recent acquisitions of Sar- 
dinia. 

The Great Eastern was expected to be ready to 
sail for America with the squadron which is to ac- 
company the Prince of Wales to Canada, early in 
the Sixth month. 


France.—The government has revoked the Con- 
cordat with the Pope, so that no bull or other 
document issued by the latter, even concerning 
private persons, can be received, published or other- 
wise put in execution, without the authorization of 
the government. 

The budget for 1861 had been presented to the 
Legislative Body. The receipts are estimated at 
1,845,000,000 francs, and the expenses at 1,844,- 
000,000. 

It is stated that the French government has pur- 
chased the little Principality of Monaco, which is 
situated on the Gulf of Genoa, is ten miles long by 
six broad, and has a population of 7,000. Sardinia 
has exercised a protectorate over it for forty-five years, 
the nominal sovereignty being vested in a prince of 
its own. France pays an annuity of about $40,000 
to the late possessors. 


Iraty.—An insurrection had again broken out at 
Palermo and Messina. The former was reported as 
suppressed, after an obstinate combat, but the latter 
still continued at the last accounts, and was said 
to be spreading. An insurrection had also occurred 
in Naples, but had been overcome. 

The Sardinian Parliament met on the 2d instant, 
when the King delivered a speech, thanking France 
for the aid rendered to Italy, mentioning the cession 
of Savoy and Nice and the annexation of the Italian 
Duchies, and declaring that Italy must no longer be 
left a field open to foreign ambition, but must be 
‘*the Italy of the Italians.”’ 1n reference to the 
threatened excommunication, he says, ‘‘ Firm, like 
my ancestors, in the Catholic religion, and in the re- 
spect due to the supreme chief of that religion, I 
shall, if the ecclesiastical authority makes use of 
spiritual arms for temporal interests, in safe con- 
science and in the traditions of my worthy ancestors, 
find strength to maintain entire the civil liberty and 
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authority for which I am only indebted to God and| 
my people. 

The French troops had entered Nice, 
coldly received by the people. 

Negotiations said to be going on between 
Rome and Naples, relative to the entrance of Neapol- 
itan troops into the Papal States, but the result was 
not known. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company has dispatched 
Captain Kell to St. Johns, Newfoundland, for the pur- 
pose of making a further attempt to bring their cable 
into working order. His first business will be to lift 
nearly les of cable, and take it ashore, in or- 
der to convey the end toa different place, which is 


considered a more suitable locality for the 
and will 


through. 
pow er. 

favorabl 
tinue ope! 


Russia 


and were 


were 


™m 


landing, 


It will then be tested as to its conducting 
Should the result on the American side be 
Capt. Kell will return to Ireland, and con- 
itions at Valencia. 

lo put a stop to the exportation of silve 
money nd the Asiatic frontier, the 
has resolved to diminish the intrinsic 
coin by 15 per cent. 


AUSTRIA. 


bey« 


value of its 


In reply to the Swiss protest against the 
annexation of Savoy, Austria had said that she can- 
not abandon 


neulralized 
she will 
Powers. 


districts of Chablais and Faucigny, but 
exert her good offices with the other great 


SPAIN. 


—A revolutionary movement had been at- 
tempted 


in the vicinity of Valencia by Gen. 
who proclaimed Don Carlos, 
as King; but his own soldiers, whom he had deceived 
as to his purpose 
He then tle a, 
to the Queen. 


Ortega, 


and the troops made their submission 

He was afterwards arrested, together 
with three ederates, supposed to be of high rank. 
All the deputies in Madrid had presented an address 
to the 


throne. Tranquillity prevailed throughout 
the country. 


conf 


The Emperor of Morocco had ratified the basis for 
a treaty of peace. 

Cuina.—Shocking revelations regarding the coolie 
trade, as conducted in the southern ports of China, 
had transpired. An inquiry had been instituted by 
the Allies, and 105 men, taken from one of the coolie 
recelVing ships, had been examined, whose de posi- 
tions showed that the coolies had been kidnapped, 
and their nominal consent to an eight years’ engage- 
ment in Cuba wrung from them by terrible abuse. 


Ami Castilla, the commander of 
the Peruvian expedition against Equador, has with- 
drawn from Guayaquil and returned home with his 
troops, peace having been restored between the two 
countries. In Equador, two parties, headed respec- 
tively by Generals Morena and Franco, are contending 
for power, but hostilities are suspended for the pres- 
ent by the rainy season. In Chili, the government 
has been successful against the Araucanian Indians, 
some of whose tribes have far submitted as to 
make treaty. A new President has been elected 
for the joint government of Buenos Ayres and the 
Argentine Republic, and hopes are entertained of an 
improvement of the country under his rale. 


Mexico.—The British Minister, on behalf of his 
government, has proposed, as a plan for reconciling 
the contending parties, a truce for six months at the 
utmost, during which a Congress is to be elected by 
the different States, to meet at Jalapa, which is to be 
declared neutral ground, under the protection of the 
English government, and, if necessary, of English 
troops; the Congress to make a new Constitution, 
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to 
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| 
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which will be recognized, protected and enforced by 
England. The c lergy disap proves the proposition 
but it is said that if they reject it, the British Minister 
will take his passports, leave Mexico for Vera Cruz, 
and recognize the Juarez government. 

Domestic.—The Commissioner of Patents has grant 
ed an extension of the patent for House’s telegraph 
apparatus for seven yearse 

William Preston, late U. 8. Minister to Spain, who 
has just returned from that country, has negotiated 
a treaty with the Spanish government, by which al! 


| the questions at issue between the two nations are 


lso lessen the distance to be telegraphed | 


Africar 
r | tended for the slave trade. 
government | 


| 


| nays 31. 


a cousin of the Queen, | 


, on learning it refused to obey him. | 


| route, 
her passive attitude as respects the | 


said to be amicably adjusted. 

All lottery grants in Georgia are foreclosed by the 
prohibition of the drawings under a penal enactment 
of the Legislature, passed at the last session, and t 
take effect on the Ist of the 6th month next. 

Six vessels are reported to have left the port of 
New York within the last three weeks, for the 
coast, all of which are believed to be in 
A railroad has 


been constructed across Florida 
from 


Fernandina on the Atlantic to Cedar Keys, o1 
the Gulf of Mexico, and was opened on the 2lst 
inst. It is thought that considerable produve fron 
New Orleans, Mobile, &c., may be sent by this 
to avoid the dangers of the Florida Keys. 

Conxeress.—On the 17th, in the Senate, a resolu 
tion providing for a recess of Congress from the 19th 
inst. to the 23d of next month, was rejected, yeas ‘ 
The Committee on Public Lands reported 
back the Homestead bill with modifications. It 
grants lands only to heads of families, requires a pay 
ment of 25 cents per acre, (the actual cost to th 
government, ) gives a title after five years’ 
with forfeiture in case of transfer or abandonment 
in the interval, and liberty to purchase, at govern- 
ment price, at any time during the five years 
plicable only to lands open to private entry, not to all 
subject to pre-emption. Aliens must file a declara 
tion of intention to become citizens, before they car 
avail themselves of its benefits. On the Isth, sev- 
eral petitions were presented from Massachusetts and 
Vermont, for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave law, 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, the prohibition of the inter-State 
slave trade, and the non-admission of any more 
slave States. They were laid on the table by a vote 
of 25 to 19. A resolution was adopted, providing 
for an adjournment every three days from the 19th 
inst. to the Ist proximo. The Homestead 
discussed on that and the following day 
poned to the 2d proximo. A resolution was adopted 
on the 23d, calling on the Postmaster General for 
copies of the contracts executed with D. H. Johnson 
and C. Vanderbilt, respectively, for temporary mail 
service between the Atlantic States and California 
by the Isthmus routes of Panama and Nicaragua. 

In the House, a resolution to adjourn from the 
20th inst. to the lst of next month, was rejected on 
the 17th, yeas 69, nays 113. An amendment to the 
Deficiency bill was adopted, appropriating $5,000 for 
sending a delegate to an International Statistica 
Congress, to be held in London in the 7th mo. next 
The Deficiency Appropriation bill was passed on the 
18th. The Senate’s amendment to the West Point 
Appropriation bill, providing for a mounted regiment 
of volunteers in hae, was rejected in the Commit 
tee of the Whole on the 19th, but afterwards con- 
curred in by the House. On the 24th, a message was 
received from the President, in response to a resolu 
tion of inquiry, stating that since the admission of 
Minnesota, no act has been performed by him recog 
nizing the existence of an organized government 
the remaining portion of the Territory. 
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